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method of teaching the alphabet. As to the next 
lesson, since the paradigm is like the Latin in general 
form, there is no need to lead up to it: the adjective 
/toXAs koXA koK6v may be at once given with the article 
and one tense of the normal verb: and we shall have 
grammar enough to go on with. 



Question and answer upon the text is a useful and 
easy method of practice. It is customary in the 
German Reform-Gymnasien, and has been practiced 
also in England more or less systematically, in a 
few schools : I believe it has never been tried without 
proving its value, which is the greater because it may 
be used at any stage. Take for example a simple 
sentence which may occur in one of the earliest read- 
ing exercises : incolae adventum Romanorum exspec- 
tabant; question and answer will follow after this 
fashion, the book being open : 

Magister. — Quid exspectabant incolae? 
Puer s. pueri. — Adventum Romanorum exspecta- 
bant incolae. 
M. — Quorum adventum exspectabant incolae? 
P. — Romanorum adventum exspectabant incolae. 
M. — Quid faciebant incolae? 
P. — Exspectabant incolae adventum Romanorum. 



Take paraphrase again and suppose the reading 
lesson to include the three lines of Martial 
Nullos esse deos, inane caelum 
Adfirmat Segius ; probatque, quod se 
Factum, dum negat haec, videt beatum. 

The master reads out the lines, which ex hypothesi 
have not been prepared by the class, and as a first 
step to explanation, asks: 

Magister: — Quid primum adfirmat Segius? 

Puer s. pueri. — Nullos esse deos adfirmat Segius. 

M. — Quid deinde adfirmat? 

P. — Inane esse caelum adfirmat. 

M. — Conjunge haec mutato ordine. 

P. — Segius adfirmat nullos deos esse, et inane esse 
caelum. 

M. — Intelligitisne omnes? 

P. — Nescio quid sit inane. 

M. — Inane idem est quod vacuom, quod nihil in se 
habet, hie scilicet quod deos habet in se nullos. 

P. — lam intellego. 

M. — Pergamus ad alteram sententiam; quid probat 
Segius ? 

P. — Nescimus quid probet Segius. 

M. — Nempe probat hoc verum esse, nullos esse 
deos probat esse verum, probat inane deis esse 
caelum. 

P. — Intellegimus. 

M— Quid intellegitis,? 

P. — Probare Segium nullos esse deos et cetera. 

M. — Ita. Quare igitur, qua- ratione? 

P. — Quod se beatum esse videt. 

M. — Quando se beatum esse videt? 

P. — Dum haec negat, videt se esse beatum. 

M. — Quamvis igitur haec neget, quamquam haec 
negat, nihilo minus se esse beatum videt. Scribite 
iam pcdeslri oratione id quod significat poeta; post 
haec vertite Anglice. 



SUMMARY 

II. The Study of Greek and Latin as a Prepara- 
tion for the Study of Law, by Lynden Evans of 
the Chicago Bar. (From the School Review 
xv. 417-422, for June, 1907). 

In the preparation of the lawyer nowadays there 
is a tendency to draw away from the Classics as 
preliminary professional training. This is due 
in part to eagerness for immediate results. Appeal 
to tradition is no longer an effective argument 
against this tendency, and, furthermore, the change 
in the conditions surrounding the legal profession 
makes necessary a restatement of what its prepara- 
tion should be. 

In the past the law furnished many leaders in 
affairs, and that very fact, involving, as it did, close 
connection with large questions, insured a breadth 
of view which is in danger of disappearing now that 
the most pressing questions with which the lawyer 
has to deal are money disputes. 

While the lawyer of to-day has to know the wider 
and more complicated business relations that now 
exist, and know them better than the lawyer of half 
a century ago, relations are financial, absolutely; 
human interests and the development of society are 
less and less necessary subjects of inquiry in the 
actual practice of our profession, and we must there- 
fore meet the narrowing tendency by a broader 
training in order to produce the best results. 

For obtaining this breadth of view in what re- 
spects do the Classics excel the modern languages, 
mathematics or the natural sciences? The greatest 
advantage of the ancient over the modern languages 
lies in the fact that, while modern literature is a 
literature of emotion, that of the ancients is one of 
thought. Furthermore, modern languages, inas- 
much as they are constantly changing, are full of 
colloquial phrases which are necessarily inaccurate. 
The Greek and Latin • literatures "when properly 
studied involve accurate expression and logical rath- 
er than sympathetic development. . . . The sub- 
jects stressed are the conduct of life and the gov- 
ernment of men and the lessons of history — the 
subject-matter of that literature itself educates a 
lawyer". Also, since our own tongue consists 
largely of derivatives from Greek and Latin, a study 
of these languages gives an accurate understanding 
of the fundamental meaning of words, not to be 
obtained from an English dictionary. "It was 
James Russell Lowell who said that he believed 
he had never made a mistake in the meaning of an 
English word until one day in a hurry he con- 
sulted an English dictionary instead of a Greek or 
Latin dictionary for the root meaning of the word 
sought". Moreover, not only is the body of the 
law from which ours is derived written in Latin, 
but many of the forms of pleading and principles of 
jurisprudence have been summarized in brief Latin 
statements ; hence a knowledge of that tongue would 
seem of the highest importance for the lawyer. 
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Comparing mathematics with Classics, we may ac- 
knowledge the importance of the former; yet, if the 
question arises of relative importance, or of the dis- 
position of extra time, it is to be noted that, since 
mathematics deals only with the relations of num- 
bers, while language and literature deal with the 
expression of the relations of life and its rules of 
conduct, the languages must give the broader view. 

The real conflict, however, is between the natural 
sciences and Classics. It is claimed that the former 
give an equal training in accuracy through exact 
observation, and that the knowledge gained is more 
fruitful. But the question for us is rather which 
gives the better discipline for the mind. The 
greater interest which students show in the study 
of the natural sciences arises largely from "the 
pleasure of the sense-perception". 

The eye and the mind easily acquire what the rea- 
soning mind must with difficulty assimilate. But 
this very fact makes it reasonable to suppose that 
training in the sciences will not give the power to 
deduce abstract rules of conduct because the sense- 
interest dominates the thought-interest. The sub- 
ject-matter of the physical sciences, furthermore, 
brings the student ever back to the immutable laws 
of nature, and so, like mathematics, it fails to aid 
him directly in studying the mutable conditions of 
human conduct. The interests involved are not 
human, the operation of natural laws is too unlike 
the collective effect of individual free will. 

Another great need in the lawyer's preparation is 
accuracy of interpretation. In endeavoring to dis- 
cover the full meaning and effect of a statute one 
is doing precisely the same thing as when he is 
endeavoring to find out the exact meaning of a 
passage of Livy or Tacitus. 

Every word must be weighed, and the point of 
its position in the sentence determined. The effect 
of former laws in a case is like the effect of the 
preceding sentences or the context ; and the mean- 
ing of the sentence as related to the following sen- 
tences, as to whether it makes a complete story, is 
like the consideration of full meaning of the statute 
itself in connection with the rest of the substantive 
law on the question involved. This determination 
of the meaning of statutes is one of the most prac- 
tical duties of a lawyer. It will hardly be main- 
tained by any one that, as a preparation for this 
sort of work, the natural sciences or mathematics 
will have a practical value in training equal to that 
of Greek and Latin. 

This paper has endeavored to treat the subject 
from the practical side in order that its' influence 
upon those affected by the modern passion for haste 
may be the greater. The no less important ques- 
tions of the advantages of the Classics in the de- 
velopment of taste and the training in elegant ex- 
pression, are therefore left untouched, but "we can- 
not forget that, with very few exceptions, lawyers 
who have come to distinction themselves in their 
profession and to be of use to the world have come 
through Latin or Greek". T. E. W. 

In Professor Eastman's paper in Number 3 (page 



21) reference is made to two recommendations which 
he submitted with his paper to The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. The first of 
these in its final form ran as follows : "That a Com- 
mission of Nine be appointed whose duty shall be to 
formulate a statement of the common aims and com- 
mon benefits of classical study". The Commission 
as appointed by the Association is as follows : Fred- 
eric C. Eastman, State University of Iowa; Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, President University of California; W. 
T. Harris, formerly United States Commissioner of 
Education ; Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent Pub- 
lic Schools, Boston ; Edward Capps, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Edmund J. James, President University of 
Illinois ; Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan ; 
Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ; Lawrence C. Hull, 
President Michigan Military Academy. 

It is expected that the Commission will render a 
report to the next meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West, which is to be held next 
spring at New Orleans. 

On December 22 Professor Ulrich von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff of the University of Berlin will 
celebrate his sixtieth birthday. For many years he 
has been regarded by his fellow-workers of all coun- 
tries as the foremost Hellenist of his time ; his spirit 
and sympathies are singularly catholic; his pupils 
are found in every land where classical studies 
flourish; and his writings have been a source of in- 
spiration to scholars and teachers everywhere. Ac- 
cordingly, to give an opportunity to all who would 
delight to do him honor on his birthday, an inter- 
national committee of twenty-two members has been 
organized. In their opinion the most appropriate 
memorial which could be presented to Professor 
Wilamowitz would be a fund placed at his disposal 
for the prosecution of some large scholarly under- 
taking. Each contributor will receive a copy of the 
list which will be presented to Professor Wilamo- 
witz, together with a statement of the amount of 
the fund. All who would like to contribute are re- 
quested to send their subscriptions to the under- 
signed at as early a date as possible. 

Princeton University Edward Capps. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just published the third 
and fourth volumes of the translation of Ferrero's 
Greatness and Decline of Rome. The first two vol- 
umes will soon be reviewed in The Classical 
Weekly. Volume 3 has to do with the Fall of an 
Aristocracy, volume 4 with Rome and Egypt (each 
$2.50 net). 

E. P. Dutton and Co. have either just published 
or are just about to publish the first volume of a 
translation of Friedlander's Sittengeschichte. The 
book bears the title of Roman Life and Manners 
under the early Empire. 



